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“The  Aristocrat  of  Musical  Publications” 

“ Without  exception  the 
finest  publication  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  come  to 
our  notice.”  • — Cadenza.  ' 
“A  superb  musical  li- 
brary. ” — Rochester  Herald. 

Terms 

$3.00  with  order  and  bal- 
ance in  six  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $2.00  each. 

dst  of  subjects  and  full  injbrmation  on  request 


BATES  & GUILD  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


“ Happily  conceived  and 
finely  executed.  ” — Musi- 
cal Record  and  Review. 

‘ ‘ Only  words  of  praise 
are  required  to  describe 
it.” — The  Presto. 

Six  Volumes 

Full  green  cloth,  beveled 
boards,  gold  back  stamp. 
$15.00,  express  paid. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 


Are  the  only  reproductions 
published  in  inexpensive 
form  for  the  systematic  study 
of  Greek  and  Italian  Art. 
One  cent  each,  or  eighty 
cents  per  hundred.  Catalog 
on  request. 

Publishing  Department 
BUREAU  OF 
UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
18  Trinity  Place 
Boston,  Mass. 
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ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and  adopt  the  Hig- 

f’ins  Inks  and  A dhesives.  They  will  be  a reve- 
alion  to  you.  they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  and  well 
pul  up.  At  'Dealers  Generally. 
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Among  the  artists  to  whom  numbers  will  be  devoted  during  1908  are  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
Nicholas  Maes,  El  Greco,  Manet,  Bordone,  Crivelli,  and  probably  Hokusai.  The  numbers  of  ' Masters 
in  Art’  which  have  already  appeared  in  1907  are:  Part  85,  January,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence;  Part  86, 
February,  Jacob  van  Ruisdael;  Part  87,  March,  Filippino  Lippi;  Part  88,  April,  La  Tour;  Part  89, 
May,  Signorelli ; Part  90,  June,  Masaccio ; Part  91,  July,  Teniers ; Part  92,  August,  Tiepolo  ; Part  93, 
September,  Delacroix;  Part  94,  October,  Jules  Breton;  Part  95,  November,  Rousseau. 
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with  the  exception  of  Parts  27  and  28,  and  can  be  immediately  delivered.  The  above  two  parts  are  temporarily 

out  of  stock,  but  are  being  reprinted. 


Prices  on  and  after  January  1,  1908 : Single  numbers  of  back  volumes,  20  cents  each.  Single  numbers 
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ART  MUSEUM,  BOSTON 


MASTEHS  IN  AKT  PLATE  V ROUSSEAU 

rHOTOQRAPH  BY  BRAUN,  CLEMENT  & CIE  THE  VILLAGE  OF  BECQUIGNX 

[ -*31  ] PRIVATE  COLLECTION 
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9Y  SRAUN,  CLEMENT  & CIE 
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PHOTOGRAPH 


ROUSSEAU 

THE  VILLAGE  UNDER  THE  TREES 
LOUVRE.  PARIS 


lAPH  BY  BRAUN,  CLEMENT  A CIE  THE  MAKSH  THE  EANDES 

[4891  LOUVHE,  PAKIS 
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POHTHAIT  OF  KOUSSEAtJ 

FHOM  A PHOTOGHAPH  BY  BKAUN,  CLEMENT  & GIE,  PARIS 

M.  Sensier  in  his  life  of  Rousseau  describes  him  in  his  prime  as  “of 
middle  stature,  very  vigorous  and  made  for  walkings  his  head  was 
Olympian  and  strikingly  resembled  Shakespeare’s,  his  eye  kind  and 
fine,  his  look  that  of  one  who  fears  nothing  because  there  is  nothing 
to  fear,  his  hair  black  and  curly,  his  forehead  proud  in  its  tranquillity 
and  strength.” 
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Pierre=<J^tienne=Cl)eobore  Utousiseau 

BORN  1812:  DIED  1867 
BARBIZON  SCHOOL 

Theodore  ROUSSEAU  (pronounced  ro-so')  was  in  many  respects 
the  greatest  of  the  French  landscape-painters  of  the  Barbizon  school. 
An  only  child,  he  was  born  in  Paris,  April  15,  1812.  His  father  was  originally 
from  the  village  of  Salines  in  the  Jura  Mountains,  and  was  a tailor  by  trade, 
and  a man  of  very  charitable  inclinations.  His  mother  was  a woman  of  fine 
presence  and  superior  character.  His  family  were  not  without  artistic  ante- 
cedents. His  maternal  grandfather  was  gilder  of  the  king’s  equipages;  his 
uncle,  M.  Gabriel  Colombet,  was  a portrait-painter  and  a pupil  of  David; 
while  his  mother’s  cousin  Alexander  Pau  de  Saint-Martin  was  a landscape- 
painter.  The  young  Theodore  used  to  visit  this  relative  in  his  vacations,  and 
with  the  palette  scrapings  copy  the  paintings  in  his  cousin’s  studio,  but  always 
added  the  adjacent  wall  and  neighboring  objects.  As  his  biographer,  M. 
Alfred  Sensier,  says,  “The  ensemble  always  interested  him,  and  in  seeking  to 
formulate  the  image  of  a thing,  he  loved  to  make  it  live  in  its  habitual  atmos- 
phere; it  was  his  instinct.”  He  also  as  a child  made  pen-and-ink  copies  of 
engravings,  which  showed  great  accuracy  and  tenacity  of  purpose. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  went  to  Franche-Comte  as  secretary  to  a 
compatriot  of  his  father’s,  in  a business  established  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
forests.  Here  for  the  first  time  the  boy  saw  the  forests  in  their  magnificent 
grandeur,  and  was  greatly  impressed.  The  venture  not  being  a financial  suc- 
cess, he  returned  home  at  the  end  of  a year,  and  though  his  parents  had  in- 
tended making  a civil  engineer  of  him,  they  wisely  allowed  him  to  choose  the 
career  of  an  artist.  Sensier  relates  how  the  young  boy,  unknown  to  anybody, 
bought  himself  colors  and  brushes  and  betook  himself  to  the  Buttes  Mont- 
marte,  where  he  painted  the  tower  of  the  telegraph.  “In  a few  days  he  had 
finished  a study,  accurate,  firm,  and  very  natural  in  its  tone.” 

His  parents  then  consulted  his  cousin  Saint-Martin,  who  took  the  young  lad 
with  him  to  Compiegne  to  make  studies  from  nature.  On  their  return  he  ad- 
vised placing  Theodore  in  the  studio  of  Remond.  This  was  when  the  boy 
was  only  fourteen,  so  we  see  that  he  began  his  art  studies  early.  He  was  very 
soon  disgusted  with  the  classical  landscape  as  taught  here,  often  played 
truant,  and  on  Sundays  made  frequent  excursions  into  the  country,  to  Saint- 
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Cloud  and  Sevres.  Rousseau  said  afterwards' that  it  took  him  several  years  to 
get  rid  of  Remond’s  spectres,  and  when  the  latter  gave  out  the  subject  for  the 
contest  for  the  “Prix  de  Rome,”  ‘The  dead  body  of  Zenobia  in  the  waves  of 
Araxes,  picked  up  by  Fisherman,’  the  young  artist  said,  “What  was  the  use  in 
digging  up  Zenobia  to  animate  a landscape.?”  He  gave  it  up  in  despair, 
sketched  out-of-doors  when  pleasant,  and  on  rainy  days  copied  in  the  Louvre 
the  animals  of  Karel  du  Jardin  and  the  sun-lit  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine, 
and  went  to  the  studio  of  Guillon-Lethiere  to  study  the  human  figure. 

The  next  year,  1830,  was  the  most  eventful  one  of  the  artist’s  early  life.  He 
made  a visit  to  the  Cantal  Mountains  in  the  Auvergnat,  “a  weirdly  picturesque 
volcanic  region,”  writes  Mollett.  “From  this  moment,  he  feels  free  and 
breathes  in  a new  element.  He  breaks  with  scholastic  tradition;  he  under- 
stands that  all  art  is  in  the  play  of  light,  in  the  Fiat  lux,  upon  the  silence  and 
shadows  of  the  elements,”  says  Sensier.  He  made  many  sketches,  and  Ary 
Scheffer  was  much  impressed  by  his  work,  and  exhibited  it  in  his  own  studio. 
The  young  Romanticists  immediately  felt  in  him  an  exponent  of  their  ideas 
and  recognized  in  him  a leader,  although  he  never  took  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions between  the  Classicists  and  Romanticists,  but  worked  quietly  at  his 
studio,  and  interpreted  nature  faithfully  as  he  saw  it.  The  young  artists  met 
for  evening  gatherings  at  Lorentz’s,  where  they  drank  only  water,  but  smoked 
a good  deal.  Here  Sensier  tells  us  they  discussed  many  subjects,  “picked  the 
Institute  to  pieces  and  laid  interdict  on  the  Academy;  the  great  volcano  of 
1830  had  one  of  its  little  craters  here.”  They  often  met  at  midnight  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  for  fifteen-league  walks  into  the  country. 

In  1831  Rousseau  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the  Salon  a ‘View  of 
Auvergne,’  said  to  have  been  painted  in  the  style  of  Claude  Lorraine;  but 
feeling  the  need  of  further  commune  and  study  with  nature,  during  1831  and 
1832  he  visited  Normandy  twice,  and  the  French  coast  from  La  Manche  to 
Calvados.  Here  he  found  material  for  his  second  Salon  picture,  for  1833, 
‘The  Coast  of  Granville,’  which  brought  him  a third-class  medal.  It  was  very 
favorably  criticized  by  Lenormand  in  his  article  on  the  Salon.  “The  view  of 
the  coast  of  Granville  is  one  of  the  truest  things  and  the  warmest  in  tone  that 
the  French  school  has  ever  produced  ...  he  is  still  far  from  his  goal,  but  I 
would  not  give  his  future  for  the  entire  career  of  twenty  of  our  most  renowned 
landscapists.”  Rousseau  exchanged  this  picture  for  portraits  of  his  father  and 
mother,  painted  by  Henri  Scheffer,  and  it  finally  found  its  way  to  Russia. 

He  then  started  a picture  for  the  next  Salon,  entitled,  ‘ Edge  of  the  Wood, 
Forest  of  Compiegne,’  bought  in  advance  by  the  Due  d’Orleans,  which  he 
finished  at  Chailly  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  which  had  become  known 
to  the  young  artists  since  1830.  Now  began  his  intimacy  with  the  revolutionist 
and  art-critic  Theophile  Thore,  who  wrote  later  under  the  name  of  Burger, 
and  from  this  time  until  after  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  1848,  all  his  can- 
vases were  systematically  and  most  unjustly  refused  at  the  Salon.  Thore  be- 
came his  champion,  not  always  wisely  so,  and  Rousseau  became  known  as 
'‘Le  Grand  Refuse.” 

In  1834,  in  company  with  Lorentz,  he  made  his  first  trip  to  Switzerland, 
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but  never  got  farther  than  La  Faucille,  one  of  the  mountains  of  the  Jura.  He 
hesitated  some  time  between  this  trip  and  one  with  his  new  friend,  Jules 
Dupre,  to  “the  bank  of  the  Bousane  or  the  Vienne,  the  land  ot  grass  meadows 
and  tall  trees.”  But  he  decided  on  Switzerland,  and  studied  Mont  Blanc 
under  every  phase  of  light  and  atmosphere,  and  painted  a canvas  of  the  ‘View 
of  the  Chain  of  Mont  Blanc  in  a Storm,’  which  was  most  eloquently  eulogized 
by  Sensier.  Rousseau  also  painted  a picture  of  the  Inn  of  La  Faucille,  of 
which  he  thought  so  much  that  he  ever  after  hung  it  over  his  bed. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  one  day  when  the  under-prefect  of  Gex 
came  to  inquire  into  their  business  there,  having  suspected  them  of  being 
political  spies,  as  they  stayed  so  late  in  the  season.  Later,  with  this  same  pre- 
fect, with  whom  they  became  good  friends,  they  made  an  excursion  to  Mont 
St.  Bernard  to  witness  the  descent  of  the  cattle  from  the  higher  Alps.  Rous- 
seau made  a sketch  of  this  subject,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  worked  it  up 
into  a picture  for  the  Salon  of  1836.  His  studio  not  being  sufficiently  large  for 
the  canvas.  Ary  Scheffer  furnished  him  with  one  in  which  to  paint  this,  his 
first  picture  of  importance.  M.  Blanche  has  thus  described  its  composition: 
“A  troupe  of  heifers  is  descending  alone  a rugged  mountain  gorge;  the  time 
is  evening;  the  vegetation  is  titanic  and  profuse,  and  the  growth  of  the  plants 
entangled  like  that  of  a virgin  forest  of  South  America.”  Upon  its  refusal  at 
the  Salon,  Ary  Scheffer  exhibited  it  in  his  studio.  It  now  belongs  to  Heer 
Mesdag  of  The  Hague;  but  as  it  was  painted  with  the  use  of  bitumen,  its  sur- 
face has  become  almost  destroyed. 

In  1837  he  made  a trip  with  M.  Charles  Leroux  to  the  Vendee,  visited  the 
latter  at  his  father’s  Chateau  de  Soulis  near  Cerisaye,  where  he  painted  another 
of  his  famous  pictures,  the  ‘Avenue  of  Chestnuts.’  This  was  also  refused  at 
the  Salon,  but  through  this  picture  even  more  than  through  his  ‘ Descent  of  the 
Cows’  he  gained  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  artists  and  critics,  particularly 
Delacroix  and  Mme.  Georges  Sand.  The  former  persuaded  M.  Cave,  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  to  make  an  offer  for  the  picture  of  two 
thousand  francs,  but  it  was  finally  sold  to  M.  Perier. 

But  in  the  spring  of  1837  the  beloved  mother  of  Rousseau  died,  his  father 
became  embarrassed  financially,  and  his  pictures  were  refused  at  the  Salon, 
so  there  began  a period  of  severe  discipline  for  our  artist.  He  spent  much  of 
the  time  at  Pere  Ganne’s  inn  in  the  village  of  Barbizon.  Diaz  was  his  faithful 
pupil;  Dupre,  his  faithful  friend.  In  1841  the  latter  and  Rousseau  were  living 
in  a little  house  in  the  village  of  Monsoult  on  the  borders  of  the  forest  of  Isle- 
Adam.  Their  studio  doors  were  side  by  side,  and  Dupre’s  mother  presided 
over  their  simple  household.  As  John  W.  Mollett  says,  “The  phases  of  Rous- 
seau’s life,  its  alternations  of  domestic  quiet  and  Paris  turmoil  and  Manfred- 
like  communion  with  the  wildest  solitudes  of  the  mountains  and  woods, 
should  all  be  apportioned  to  the  paintings  that  they  influenced,  and  the  work 
of  doing  this,  however  long,  would  be  most  interesting.”  Both  Rousseau  and 
Dupre  made  their  debuts  at  the  Salon  of  1831,  but  Jules  Dupre  won  popularity 
much  more  quickly  than  did  Rousseau  by  his  bolder  compositions.  In  1844 
the  two  friends  made  their  trip  to  the  sandy  heaths  of  Gascony.  They  were 
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rather  baffled  by  the  cloudless  blue  sky.  As  Dupre  said,  “What  man  touches 
he  can  become  master  of,  but  to  paint  that  sky  without  clouds,  that  wall  of 
light,  is  as  hopeless  a task  as  it  would  be  to  sound  its  depths.”  They  finally 
gave  it  up  and  started  afoot  across  the  Basque  country,  going  as  far  as  Tartas 
and  Begars,  and  finally  returned  to  Paris,  vowing  to  return  each  spring. 

Rousseau  started  in  this  country  ‘The  Marsh  in  the  Landes’  (Plate  ix), 
‘The  Farm,’  and  ‘The  Village  Bakery’  (Plate  ii).  Amongst  Rousseau’s  ad- 
mirers was  a young  artist,  Franyais,  who  had  made  illustrations  of  some  of 
our  artist’s  paintings  in  a publication  called  ‘Artistes  Contemporains.’  He 
was  from  the  Vosges  Mountains,  and  made  his  compatriot,  M.  Frederic 
Hartmann,  at  first  interested  in  the  landscapist,  Rousseau,  and  later  ac- 
quainted. Rousseau  told  the  young  amateur  that,  obliged  to  hasten  his  works 
in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  existence,  he  always  parted  with  them  with 
chagrin  before  they  were  completed  to  his  own  satisfaction;  he  would  like  to 
be  a millionaire  that  he  might  spend  his  life  in  painting  and  perfecting  one 
picture.  M.  Hartmann  ordered  and  paid  in  advance  for  these  three  pictures, 
allowing  Rousseau  all  the  time  he  wished  in  which  to  complete  them.  The 
first  was  executed  fairly  promptly,  but  the  last  two,  as  well  as  ‘The  Village  of 
Becquigny’  (Plate  v),  he  worked  and  worked  upon.  As  M.  Sensier  says, 
“All  his  life  was  passed  upon  those  three  canvases,  upon  those  three  inex- 
orable Fates,  for  some  months  before  his  end  he  was  still  retouching  them, 
and  M.  Hartmann  was  not  definitely  in  possession  of  them  until  after  four- 
teen years  of  waiting,  when  Rousseau  was  no  more.” 

In  1845  Rousseau  and  Dupre  were  back  at  Isle-Adam.  It  was  at  this 
time,  while  the  former  was  painting  ‘The  Outskirts  of  the  Forest,  Sunset,’ 
and  Dupre,  seeing  that  his  friend  was  spoiling  it,  made  him  promise  to  stop 
painting  on  it  for  a month,  that  he  began  a new  work,  ‘The  Hoar  Frost,’ 
unanimously  pronounced  to  be  a masterpiece,  and  finished  in  eight  days.  It 
is  a simple  composition  with  a fence  in  the  foreground  straggling  across  some 
hillocks  covered  with  melting  snow,  and  the  red  sun  setting  in  a threatening 
manner  in  a leaden  sky.  ‘The  Hoar  Frost,’  says  Sensier,  “is  a modern  work 
in  its  spirit,  its  poetry,  and  its  suffering;  man  is  invisible  there,  but  his  spirit 
breathes  and  suffers  there.” 

But  Dupre  was  convinced  that  they  should  show  themselves  in  Paris,  and 
they  therefore  hired  two  adjacent  studios  at  2 Place  Pigalle.  Here  Rousseau 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Millet  and  Sensier.  Dupre  exhibited  two  of  Rous- 
seau’s pictures  in  his  studio,  and  sold  them  for  six  hundred  francs  apiece.  In 
1871  forty-two  thousand  francs  were  offered  for  these  same  two  canvases. 
The  following  year,  however,  1848,  M.  Ledru-Rollin,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Charles  Blanc,  Director  of  the  Beaux-Arts,  came  to  the 
studios  of  the  brother  artists  and  bought  a picture  of  each  of  them  at  four 
thousand  francs  apiece  as  a “public  reparation.”  The  Salon  of  1848  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  M.  Jeanron,  Director  of  the  Louvre.  In  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  revolution  rife  that  year,  all  pictures,  good  and  bad,  which 
were  sent  to  the  Salon  were  exhibited.  Rousseau  and  Dupre  were  on  the 
Hanging  Committee,  but  the  former  did  not  exhibit. 
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In  1847  Rousseau  became  engaged  to  be  married  to  a young  woman  who 
is  said  to  have  been  his  equal  and  in  every  way  a suitable  companion  for  him. 
But  the  engagement  was  broken,  in  all  probability  because  of  the  straitened 
circumstances  in  which  Rousseau  found  himself  at  this  time.  Inconsolable, 
he  buried  himself  for  awhile  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  where  he  remained 
during  the  revolution  of  1848.  In  the  city  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
poor  young  woman,  who,  like  his  own  family,  was  originally  from  Franche- 
Comte.  she  had  come  to  him  for  pity  and  protection,  and  he  had  taken  her 
in  and  given  her  shelter.  When  his  friends,  who  had  been  considerably  scat- 
tered and  out  of  touch  with  one  another  during  the  exciting  months  in  the 
early  part  of  1848,  returned  to  Barbizon  they  found  this  young  woman  in- 
stalled at  the  head  of  his  domestic  arrangements,  and  supposed  that  he  had 
been  privately  married  at  Barbizon.  Rousseau  bad  always  a very  paternal 
affection  for  her,  and  remained  most  faithful  and  devoted  to  her  throughout 
his  life.  Always  ill,  when,  in  later  years,  she  became  insane,  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  had  been  made  by  Millet  for  removing  her  to  a retreat,  since  the 
care  and  anxiety  about  her  seriously  interfered  with  Rousseau’s  work;  but  he 
refused  to  be  separated  from  her,  and  she  remained  with  him  until  his  death, 
and  Millet  tenderly  looked  out  for  her  during  the  two  years  she  survived 
Rousseau. 

To  the  Salon  of  1849  Rousseau  sent  three  canvases,  which  were  badly  hung 
and  received  a first-class  medal,  while  Dupre,  who  had  not  exhibited,  received 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Rousseau,  who  was  much  hurt  by  wbat  he 
considered  a great  injustice,  became  estranged  from  bis  old  friend  Dupre. 
The  fault  seems  to  have  been  wholly  Rousseau’s,  and  it  was  a great  pity  to 
have  thrown  over  an  old  friend  who  had  proved  himself  so  disinterested. 
Rousseau’s  feelings  are  well  shown  by  these  words;  “The  simplest  field- 
flower  would  suit  my  button-hole  better,  but  I feel  myself  wronged,  I am  not 
understood.”  Heretofore,  confident  of  the  future,  he  had  kept  his  pictures  in 
his  studio;  now  he  decided  to  hold  a public  auction  of  them,  which  took  place 
on  March  2,  1850.  Fifty-three  pictures  were  sold  for  fifteen  thousand,  seven 
hundred  francs;  but  when  expenses  were  deducted  they  netted  Rousseau  only 
eight  thousand  francs.  Again  in  1851  his  pictures  were  badly  hung,  and  he 
received  no  awards.  Diaz,  who  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
at  the  banquet  given  in  honor  of  the  newly  decorated  rose  and  electrified 
every  one  by  boldly  proposing  the  toast  to  “Theodore  Rousseau,  our  forgotten 
master.”  The  next  year,  however,  he  was  decorated,  which  gave  him  public 
standing  at  last.  He  had  fully  decided  not  to  exhibit,  the  time  for  sending  in 
canvases  had  passed,  when  the  Director  of  Museums  came  in  person  to  his 
studio  and  asked  for  some  of  his  pictures  to  exhibit.  Now  began  a short 
period  of  fame  and  prosperity.  His  thatched  roof  was  changed  to  tiles,  he 
bought  bits  of  faience  from  the  peasants,  and  etchings  of  Rembrandt,  Van 
Ostade,  and  Claude  Lorraine.  At  the  Salon  of  1855  second  time  he 

received  a first-class  medal  and  at  the  Exposition  of  that  year  he  was  repre- 
sented by  thirteen  canvases,  and  it  was  acknowledged  that  his  pictures  made 
one  of  the  finest  groups,  though  his  popularity  even  now  was  largely  due  to 
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the  Americans.  Millet  was  as  yet  poor  and  unappreciated.  Rousseau  bought 
his  canvas  of  ‘The  Grafter’  for  four  thousand  francs,  pretending  that  it  was  a 
commission  from  a wealthy  American.  Sensier  says  that  these  years  were 
beautiful  and  happy  as  a honeymoon,  and  he  painted  some  of  his  most  beau- 
tiful canvases  about  this  time,  notably  ‘The  Little  Hillock  of  Jean  de  Paris,’ 
the  ‘View  of  the  Gorge  of  Apremont,’  the  ‘Footpath  among  the  Rocks  of 
Apremont’  (Plate  vii),  and  ‘Tbe  Forest  Skirts  of  Monts  Girard.’ 

About  1857  his  affairs  again  took  a turn  for  the  worse.  Sensier  thinks  his 
work  at  this  time  became  too  mechanical  and  oftentimes  too  detailed.  Criti- 
cisms became  again  unfavorable,  and  finally  his  wife’s  health  began  to  fail 
and  interfered  with  excursions  he  had  planned  and  which  might  have  furnished 
new  inspirations.  He  was  obliged  to  hold  another  auction  sale  of  his  pictures 
and  to  sell  his  collection  of  bric-a-brac  to  satisfy  creditors. 

In  1863  he  paid  his  second  visit  to  La  Faucille  to  paint  a ‘General  View  of 
the  Chain  of  Mt.  Blanc  ’ for  M.  Hartmann.  The  season  was  late,  and  exposure 
to  the  rain  brought  on  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  he  never  fully  recovered 
from  the  bad  effects.  In  1864  a friend  undertook  to  assume  his  debts,  but  as 
Rousseau  hesitated  to  disclose  the  full  amount  of  his  troubles,  he  was  not  much 
better  off  than  before,  and  is  said  to  have  had  “one  creditor  more,  and  one 
friend  less.’’ 

Again  in  1865  circumstances  unexpectedly  changed  for  the  better.  Count 
Demidoff  ordered  Corot,  Dupre,  Fromentin,  and  Rousseau  each  to  paint  two 
landscape  panels  for  his  new  house,  the  price  for  the  two  to  be  ten  thousand 
francs.  Two  young  picture-dealers  offered  him  a hundred  thousand  francs 
for  some  sixty  studies  he  had  made  in  his  youth,  and  forty  thousand  more  for 
some  unfinished  work.  With  this  he  was  enabled  at  last  to  pay  off  his  creditors. 
In  1866  he  was  invited  to  the  Emperor’s  Court  at  Compiegne,  and  the  next 
year,  1867,  he  was  made  President  of  the  Jury  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  Universal 
Exposition.  He  received  one  of  the  eight  gold  medals  of  honor,  sold  two 
hundred  thousand  francs’  worth  of  painting,  and  bought  thirty  thousand 
francs’  worth  of  etchings  at  one  sale.  “But,”  says  Charles  Sprague  Smith, 
“that  same  malevolent  influence  that  had  dogged  his  steps  hitherto  dropped 
into  his  brimming  cup  that  which  made  its  every  drop  bitter.  His  comrades 
of  the  Jury  (Gerome,  Pils,  Fran^ais,  Corot)  and  bis  fellow  medalists  (Cabanel, 
Ger5me,  Meissonier,  for  France;  Kaulbach,  Knaus,  Leys,  Ussi,  for  foreign 
countries)  were  all  made  officers  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  he,  the  President  of 
the  Jury,  was  excepted.” 

Although  the  Cross  came  to  him  during  the  year,  this  last  blow  was  more 
than  he  could  endure,  and  he  was  struck  down  at  once  with  paralysis,  and 
although  he  lingered  on  during  the  autumn,  he  died  in  the  presence  of  his 
faithful  friend,  Millet,  on  December  22,  1867.  Two  days  before  his  death, 
expecting  to  recover,  he  had  said  to  his  friends,  “There  will  be  a crisis,  and 
thereafter  the  grand  harmony  will  come.”  Millet  buried  him  in  the  cemetery 
in  the  neighboring  village  of  Chailly,  his  grave  being  marked  by  a rough, 
unhewn  stone  with  his  name  and  a cross  upon  it.  Some  years  later,  after 
Millet  was  no  more,  a bas-relief  in  bronze  of  two  portrait  heads,  by  Chalu,  of 
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the  two  greatest  exponents  of  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  Millet  and  Rous- 
seau, was  placed  upon  a large  rock  near  the  old  cow-gate  which  leads  from 
the  village  of  Barbizon  into  the  forest. 

Sensier  was  made  executor  m his  will,  and  a complete  sale  was  held  of  his 
effects.  Eugene  Delacroix  on  his  death-bed  had  requested  that  his  unfinished 
as  well  as  his  finished  work  be  put  up  at  auction;  for  what  the  public  could  not 
understand,  artists  would,  and  the  least  of  them  could  thus  obtain  something, 
though  trifling,  from  his  hand.  As  Theophile  Silvestre,  apropos  of  the  sale, 
said,  “Theodore  Rousseau,  friend,  admirer,  in  many  a way  the  picturesque 
but  exact  brother  of  Eugene  Delacroix,  had  the  same  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  future,  and  wished  that  his  posthumous  work  should  be  exhibited, 
and  sold  in  the  same  manner.’’ 


'Cfje  9rt  of  3^ousseau 

CHARLES  SPRAGUE  SMITH  ‘BARBIZON  DAYS’ 

The  artists  who  have  supremely  expressed  the  genius  of  the  place  (Forest 
of  Fontainebleau)  are  the  two  whose  medallions  have  been  set  in  the  rock 
near  the  old  cow-gate,  Millet  and  Rousseau:  Millet  as  interpreter  of  human 
life  indoors  and  out,  and  of  those  landscapes  which  Spring  held  up  before  him 
at  his  studio  door  when  the  air  was  moist  yet  clear  and  the  gnarled  apple- 
trees  clothed  themselves  for  a moment  with  surpassing  glory;  Rousseau  as 
interpreter  of  the  woods.  Forestward  the  empire  is  all  his.  His  single,  stead- 
fast purpose  to  be  revealer  of  the  trees  to  man  has  made  each  noble  stem,  each 
bosky  group,  his  own. 

Before  1830  Fontainebleau,  plain  and  forest,  was  as  beautiful  as  to-day, 
grander  perhaps,  but  inarticulate;  now  it  is  voiceful  everywhere,  and  it  will 
not  soon  lapse  back  into  silence. 

We  are  too  close  to  those  men  of  Barbizon  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
created  immortal  works,  and  yet,  one  thing  at  least  we  may  affirm  without 
fear  of  erring:  some  of  their  canvases,  as  the  ‘Sheep-Fold  at  Night’  of  Millet 
and  the  ‘Hoar-Frost’  of  Rousseau,  will  long  offer  defiance  to  forgetfulness. 

ALFRED  SENSIER  ‘SOUVENIRS  SUR  THEODORE  ROUSSEAU’ 

Theodore  ROUSSEAU  was  one  of  the  most  advanced  men  of  that 
reform  (the  idealistic  treatment  of  nature);  a personal  genius  and  an 
innovator,  he  typified,  as  did  Eugene  Delacroix,  its  ability,  and  he  character- 
ized its  eagerness,  its  audacity,  its  stubbornness,  and  its  doubts. 

He  was  an  innovator  because,  completely  detached  from  the  schools  which 
prescribed  conventional  compositions,  heroic,  classic,  or  purely  picturesque, 
he  set  himself  to  reproduce  nature  by  his  more  simple  pictures,  by  tbe  sudden 
impression  that  man  feels  in  looking  away  to  the  horizon,  by  that  indefinable 
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sense  which  causes  one  to  be  touched  by  an  aspect,  by  a country,  by  a place, 
whatever  it  may  be,  without  preoccupations  of  art  or  scholastic  convention; 
an  innovator,  because,  strongly  moved  before  nature,  Rousseau  knew  how 
to  fix  the  image  by  a new  choice  of  subjects,  unused  before  him,  or  incom- 
pletely expressed  by  his  predecessors. 

He  was  a personal  genius  because  he  saw  nature  on  the  side  of  its  brilliant 
harmonies,  with  the  power  of  its  colors,  with  his  expression  nervous  and  pre- 
cise and  quite  distinguished  by  its  configurations  and  its  drawing. 

But  Rousseau  is  not  the  product  of  revolt  alone.  When  one  sees  into  the 
intimate  birth  of  his  art  one  perceives  what  affiliation  binds  it  to  the  great  men 
of  the  naturalistic  idea.  To  Ruysdael,  by  the  aerial  symphony  of  his  plaintive 
harmonies,  by  the  majesty  of  his  skies,  by  the  simplicity,  even  to  humility, 
of  his  compositions,  which  makes  of  a rustic  footpath,  of  a spare  or  withered 
thicket,  of  an  arid  heath,  of  a road  which  loses  itself  in  the  shadow  of  a wood, 
so  many  poems  which  dilate  or  tighten  the  heart-strings.  He  is  related  to 
Hobbema  by  the  spontaneity,  the  strength,  the  surprise,  of  his  harmonies,  by 
his  love  of  forests,  of  savage  and  unexplored  places;  to  Rembrandt,  by  the 
mysterious  and  fantastic  character  of  his  apparitions,  by  the  terror  which  he 
communicates  or  by  the  magic  which  he  evokes,  by  the  aim  which  he  imposes 
upon  himself  of  fixing  the  image  which  possesses  him  with  the  aid  of  all  the 
technique  and  the  study  of  all  methods.  He  is  related  at  times  to  Claude 
Lorraine  in  his  luminous  and  tranquil  drawings,  in  the  brief  and  learned 
resume  of  his  notes  upon  nature. 

Yes,  Rousseau  draws  from  all  these  great  painters;  and  nevertheless,  as  a 
son  free  yet  dutiful,  he  is  bound  to  his  masters  only  by  an  indefinite  sense 
which  is  one  of  his  charms;  we  admire  in  him  the  love  which  drew  him  to  his 
valiant  predecessors,  just  as  we  are  pleased  to  see  in  the  features  of  a child  the 
reawakening  of  the  noble  traits  of  his  ancestors. 

“The  preoccupation  of  his  time,  the  hatred  and  antagonism  of  the  schools, 
led  him  to  exaggerations.  He  was  often  an  ultra;  he  exceeded  his  aim,  but  that 
excess  arose  from  the  tenacity  of  his  conviction  and  from  his  irrevocable 
antipathies”  (Saint-Beuve).  These  are  the  marks  of  his  time,  doubt,  agita- 
tion, lack  of  education  in  an  epoch  of  decadence  from  which  he  suffered  in 
his  youth;  but  if  sometimes  with  Rousseau  the  power  of  the  painter  disap- 
pears, he  is  and  he  remains  always  an  artist,  a great  artist. 

So,  faithful  to  his  cult  of  nature  and  to  his  hopes,  restless  from  the  tumult 
of  men,  we  see  him,  an  emigrant  from  the  cities,  burying  himself  in  the  depths 
of  the  forests,  or  crossing  the  bare  plains;  there,  alone  with  himself,  he  is  the 
most  original  as  the  most  novel  of  artists.  He  draws  from  those  places  which 
one  naturally  flees  or  disdains  the  quintessence  of  hidden  beauties;  he  reveals 
the  attractions  of  them,  he  lifts  the  veil,  he  sings  of  their  grandeur  and  sadness; 
he  dares  some  effects  which  no  one  has  tried  before  him;  he  interests  us  in  an 
arid  land,  a village  pond,  the  border  of  a meadow,  a single  tree,  a nook  in  a 
wood;  little  things  he  has  made  eloquent  and  beautiful,  et  exultavit  humiles. 

And  when  he  has  felt  himself  moved  by  what  the  light  reveals  to  him  of 
sudden  brightness  and  of  treasures  thus  far  unperceived  and  unsuspected  he 
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seizes  upon  those  places  which  the  sun’s  rays  have  made  appear  as  in  a celes- 
tial nimbus,  he  studies  them,  analyzes  them,  works  over  them,  broods  over 
them  a long  time  with  the  greatest  fervor;  and  he  attains  to  some  brilliant 
harmonies,  almost  metallic  in  their  intensity.  At  times  his  colors  are  so 
strong  as  to  seem  to  rival  the  precious  stones  of  the  lapidary,  and  he  thus 
leaves  in  his  pictures  some  harmonies  which  have  the  play  of  reflections  of 
the  emerald,  ruby,  topaz,  sapphire,  and  all  the  metals  in  fusion. 

It  is  under  these  different  aspects  that  Rousseau  has  associated  his  name 
in  a striking  and  lasting  manner  with  forests,  plains,  forsaken  corners,  whose 
beauties  he  has  fixed  in  a form  eminently  original  and  rich. 

Rare  man,  who  not  only  astonishes  some,  but  who  subjugates  others,  he 
was  the  great  landscape-painter  of  our  time,  the  painter  of  air  and  space; 
always  dissatisfied  with  his  own  work,  always  severe  with  himself,  he  has 
pushed  sometimes  his  Indefatigable  researches  as  far  as  that  end  of  art  which 
touches  upon  preciosity;  his  patience  overcame  every  difficulty  of  technique 
and  execution  in  such  a way  as  to  make  one  think  that  that  eye  which  knew 
so  well  how  to  see  and  so  well  to  penetrate  to  the  depths  would  end  by  dis- 
secting grand  spectacles  instead  of  embracing  them;  but  this  was  only  a 
gymnastic  feat  of  his  talent,  a turn  of  favor  which  he  was  pleased  to  accord 
to  a world  jealous  of  his  piquant  and  spirltuelle  works.  He  returned  very 
quickly  to  his  forest  gods,  and  to  the  ignis  fatuus  of  his  heaths;  it  is  always 
thus  that  one  may  find  the  painter  by  genius  and  by  affection,  for  that  is  what 
he  loved  and  what  he  has  made  great. — translated  from  the  french 

ERNEST  CHESNEAU  ‘PEINTRES  ET  STATUAIRES  ROMANTIQUES’ 

COROT  and  Rousseau,  although  contemporaries  of  the  Romantic  period, 
are  not,  properly  speaking,  romanticists.  Rousseau  has  only  crossed  it; 
Corot  has  only  touched  it  at  times.  These  noble  names  will  find  a better  place 
in  a History  of  French  Landscape.  . . . No  one  has  rendered  with  more 
firmness,  with  a more  vigorous  penetration,  the  expression  of  force  in  nature 
than  Rousseau.  It  is  that,  I think,  which  has  captivated  and  held  Theodore 
Rousseau.  Do  not  ask  elegance  of  him,  intimacy,  sweetness,  a beneficent  in- 
fluence, the  consolations  of  nature.  Nothing  of  that  which  is  good  and  agree- 
able, of  that  which  attracts  man  to  the  rustic  life  — nothing  of  all  that  has 
seduced  the  talent  of  Theodore  Rousseau.  He  has  always  seen  and  by  prefer- 
ence reproduced  that  which  is  immovable,  hard,  austere,  and  severe  in  land- 
scape. The  oak  is  his  tree  by  predilection.  In  the  French  country,  at  the  time 
in  which  we  are  living,  it  seems  that  he  has  sought  the  last  vestiges  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  of  wild,  uncivilized  Gaul. 

The  pool,  rocks,  trees,  stagnant  places  of  long  life  and  of  immemorable 
duration  — it  is  these  that  arrest  him,  that  he  is  pleased  to  fix  upon  the  can- 
vas. He  avoids  the  transient,  the  elusive,  in  nature;  the  movement  of  the  tall 
grass,  of  the  first  leaves,  of  the  young  undergrowth,  of  rivulets,  and  of  the 
gently-flowing  rivers.  The  mobility,  the  transitoriness,  of  natural  spectacles 
he  did  not  put  into  his  pictures  of  vegetation;  he  captures  that  in  his  skies. 
It  is  by  his  skies  that  he  obtained  his  fame  for  use  of  color;  the  sky  gives  us  in 
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his  pictures  the  hour  of  the  day  by  the  light,  and  by  the  light  also  tells  us  the 
season.  We  remark  that  by  instinct,  and  by  the  inclination  of  his  humor,  he 
is  led  to  choose  the  rough  season  and  hour,  summer  and  mid-day;  often  also 
the  declining  day  and  season,  sunset  and  autumn. 

Man  occupies  only  a very  little  place  in  the  work  of  Rousseau;  he  appears 
in  his  pictures  only  as  an  accessory,  an  episode  without  importance,  un- 
noticeable  and  lost  in  the  ensemble  of  exterior  phenomena.  The  painting  of 
Rousseau  always  leaves  the  impression  of  solitude.  In  spite  of  the  great 
variety  of  effects  achieved  by  the  master,  his  work,  by  that  persistent  tendency 
towards  severity,  towards  misanthropy, — we  use  the  word  advisedly, — ac- 
quires and  preserves  a strong  character  of  unity.  There  is  no  passion,  conse- 
quently no  variety  of  emotion,  in  his  landscapes,  in  spite  of  the  variety  of  the 
views;  the  sensation  which  they  bring  to  us  is  always  the  same  — grave, 
austere,  and  often  sad. 

To  sum  up,  Theodore  Rousseau  is  indeed,  I believe,  the  painter  whom 
Alcestes  would  have  loved.  His  painting,  so  vigorous,  is  nevertheless  sane; 
it  is  wholesome,  strengthening,  precisely  because  it  always  presents  the  image 
of  force  and  robust  health.  It  will  be  always  a closed  book  for  Celimene.— 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH 

C.  H.  CAFFIn'  ‘HOW  TO  STUDY  PICTURES’ 

But  another  influence  played  its  part  in  shaping  the  future  of  the  new 
school.  Romanticism  was  in  the  air;  Delacroix  and  others  were  making 
their  pictures  the  medium  of  emotional  expression.  Accordingly,  by  the  time 
the  Barbizon  men  had  found  themselves  their  art  was  distinguished  not  only 
by  truth  to  nature  but  also  by  poetic  feeling.  Of  the  two  whom  we  are  con- 
sidering, we  may  say  that  Rousseau  was  the  epic  poet  of  the  group;  Corot,  the 
lyric.  . . . 

The  epic  quality  in  Rousseau’s  pictures  may  not  be  so  immediately  recog- 
nizable; we  shall  better  appreciate  it  when  we  have  examined  the  motives  of 
his  work  more  closely.  Comparing  the  example  here  reproduced  (Plate  i) 
with  the  one  by  Corot  (see  Masters  in  Art,  Vol.  ii.  Part  28,  Plate  x),  we 
note  this  great  difference:  that  Rousseau’s  shows  a solidity  of  form  and  a clear 
decision  in  the  lines  in  closing  the  forms,  whereas  Corot’s  masses  are  by  com- 
parison dreamy  and  unsubstantial,  the  outlines  blurred.  Rousseau  insists 
upon  the  form  of  objects  and  the  character  of  their  forms,  while  Corot  escapes 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  actual  things  and  renders  the  effect  which  they  may 
produce  upon  the  senses.  He  sought  to  represent  the  essences  of  things:  the 
fragrance,  as  it  were,  rather  than  the  flower.  . . . 

Rousseau’s  advice,  on  the  contrary,  to  his  pupils  was,  “Form  is  the  first 
thing  to  observe.”  The  point  to  be  noted  is  that,  whereas  Corot  had  begun  by 
observing  form  and  had  then  escaped  as  far  as  possible  from  it,  Rousseau, 
first  and  always,  based  his  art  upon  it.  Indeed,  at  the  middle  period  of  his 
life  the  scientific  instinct  asserted  itself,  and  for  a while  he  sank  the  larger 
feeling  for  the  whole  in  too  exact  a representation  of  detail.  But  during  his 
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great  periods  he  exhibited  a mastery  in  the  delineation  of  the  impressiveness 
of  form  that  has  never  been  surpassed.  His  favorite  tree  was  the  oak,  with 
sturdy  arms  supporting  its  weight  of  leaves  and  branches,  and  strong  roots, 
in  between  the  rocks,  grasping  the  firm  earth.  The  strength  of  nature,  her 
deep  embedded  force,  putting  itself  forth  in  stout  and  lusty  growth,  continu- 
ously vigorous;  the  mighty  force  of  clouds  that  replenish  the  earth;  the  vast- 
ness and  grandeur  of  the  sky  in  the  full  glory  of  midday,  or  the  superb  pageant 
of  the  sunset;  in  a word,  the  perennial  strength  of  nature,  as  contrasted  with 
the  little  lives  of  men  — such  was  the  theme  upon  which  he  spent  his  life. 

This  was  a grander  attitude  toward  nature  than  that  of  Corot.  The  latter, 
in  modern  phraseology,  was  a temperamental  artist;  that  is  to  say,  he  chose 
from  nature  what  suited  his  moods  and  painted  her  with  a certain  invariable- 
ness of  manner,  as  if  there  were  nothing  in  nature  except  what  he  felt  about 
ber.  All  that  he  did  was  lovely,  but  it  was  limited  in  scope;  whereas  Rousseau, 
with  his  broad,  impersonal  vision  searching  nature  for  what  she  had  to  tell 
him,  painted  in  every  picture  a different  subject.  It  was  the  phases  of  her 
inexhaustible  story,  a story  as  old  as  mankind  and  that  will  outlast  the  last  of 
humanity,  that  he  treated;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  because  he  suggested  the 
continuity  of  her  elemental  forces,  even  while  depicting  a certain  phase,  that 
one  may  rightly  describe  him  as  the  epic  poet  of  the  Barbizon  school. 

WILL  H.  LOW  ‘A  CENTURY  OF  PAINTING,’  MCCLURE’S  MAGAZINE 

Eighteen  years  before,  on  December  22,  1867,  there  had  died  at  Barbi- 
zon, Theodore  Rousseau,  who,  born  in  Paris,  July  15,  1812,  had  been 
the  leader  of  the  revolution  in  landscape-painting,  in  which  we  to-day  count 
Corot,  Daubigny,  Dupre,  Troyon,  Diaz,  Jacque,  and  others  who,  with  our 
mania  for  classification,  we  call  “the  Barbizon  school.”  The  fact  that  these 
men,  more  than  any  painters  before  their  time,  had,  by  direct  study  from 
nature,  developed  strongly  individual  characteristics  makes  this  title,  localized 
as  it  is  by  the  name  of  a village  with  which  a number  of  them  had  slight,  if  any, 
connection,  a misnomer.  The  French  name  for  the  group,  “the  men  of  1830,” 
is  more  correct;  for  it  was  about  that  time  that  their  influence  in  the  Salon 
began  to  be  felt,  as  a result  of  the  pictorial  invasion  of  Constable.  Lacking 
the  poetic  feeling  of  Corot,  and  more  realistic  in  his  aims,  though  not  always 
in  result,  Rousseau  met  with  instant  success  when  he  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Salon,  in  1834.  His  picture,  ‘Felled  Trees,  Forest  of  Compiegne,’ 
received  a medal  and  was  purchased  by  tbe  Due  d’Orleans.  The  following 
year  the  jury,  presided  over  by  Watelet,  a justly  forgotten  painter,  refused 
Rousseau’s  pictures,  and  from  that  time  until  184Q,  when  the  overthrow  of 
Louis  Philippe  had  opened  the  Salon  doors  to  all  comers,  no  picture  by  Rous- 
seau was  exhibited  at  the  Salon. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Rousseau’s  fame  had  grown,  fostered  by  the 
more  advanced  critics  of  the  time.  He  lived  at  Barbizon,  on  the  border  of  the 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau;  and,  basing  his  work  on  the  most  uncompromising 
study  of  nature,  his  pictures  bore  an  impress  of  simple  truth,  which  to  our 
latter-day  vision  seems  so  obvious  and  easily  understood  that  nothing  could 
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show  more  clearly  the  depth  of  error  into  which  his  opponents  had  fallen 
than  the  systematic  rejection  of  his  work  for  so  many  years.  He  was  by  nature 
a leader,  and  in  his  country  home  he  was  soon  joined  by  Millet  and  Charles 
Jacque,  while  in  Paris  he  had  the  hearty  support  of  Delacroix  and  his  follow- 
ers of  the  Romantic  school.  While  forced  by  circumstances  to  find  allies  in 
these  men,  Rousseau  had,  however,  but  little  of  the  imaginative  temperament. 
He  was,  above  all,  the  close  student  of  natural  phenomena.  He  sat,  an  im- 
partial recorder  of  the  phases  of  nature’s  triumphal  procession.  Early  and 
late,  in  the  fields,  among  the  rocks,  or  under  the  trees  of  the  forest,  his  cunning 
hand  noted  an  innumerable  variety  of  facts  which  before  him,  through  igno- 
rance or  disdain,  the  landscape-painter  had  never  seen.  It  is  but  fair  to  say 
that,  like  all  pioneers  in  the  untrodden  fields  of  art,  his  means  of  expression 
at  times  failed  to  keep  pace  with  his  intentions.  His  work  is  occasionally 
over-burdened  with  detail,  through  the  embarrassment  of  riches  which  nature 
poured  at  his  feet.  Then,  heir  to  the  processes  of  painting  of  former  genera- 
tions, it  seemed  to  him  necessary  to  endow  nature  with  a warmth  of  coloring, 
an  abuse  of  the  richer  tones  of  the  palette,  which  we  may  presume  he  would 
have  discarded  but  for  the  fact  already  noted  that  a painter  carries  through 
his  earthly  pilgrimage  a baggage  of  early  formed  habits  difficult  to  throw  off 
en  route.  The  belief  that  color  to  be  beautiful  must  of  necessity  be  warm, 
rich,  and  deep  in  tone  was  shared  by  all  painters  of  Rousseau’s  time,  and 
lingers  still  in  the  minds  of  many,  despite  the  fact  that  nature  has  created  the 
tea-rose  as  well  as  the  orange.  When,  however,  Rousseau  was  completely 
successful  — as,  for  instance,  in  the  ‘Hoar-Frost’  in  the  Walters  Gallery  in 
Baltimore  — the  reward  of  his  painstaking  methods  was  measurably  great. 
In  such  works  as  this  the  rendition  of  effect,  the  certainty  of  modeling,  the 
sustained  power  throughout  the  work,  lift  it  beyond  mere  transcription  of 
fact  into  the  realm  of  typical  creations  which  appear  more  true  than  average 
reality. 

CAMILLE  MAUCLAIR  ‘THE  GREAT  FRENCH  PAINTERS’ 

Theodore  ROUSSEAU  appears  as  the  first  worthy  heir  of  the  Dutch- 
men and  of  Poussin,  and  he  obeys  this  double  influence.  He  tries  to 
reconcile  the  decorative  feeling  of  the  great  trees  of  Poussin,  Lorraine,  and 
Ruysdael  with  the  precision,  the  intimacy,  and  the  charm  of  truth  of  Breughel 
and  Hobbema.  He  is  powerful,  broad,  and  profoundly  moved  by  the  grand 
poetry  of  trees  and  horizon.  He  settles  in  the  midst  of  the  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau, where  he  is  joined  successively  by  Daubigny,  Diaz,  and  Millet. 

Theodore  Rousseau’s  conception  of  landscape  is  peculiar.  What  he  sees 
beyond  all  in  nature  is  the  drawing  of  the  trees  and  soil,  the  very  structure  of 
the  objects  in  the  landscape  rather  than  the  atmosphere  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  Rousseau,  it  is  said,  painted  his  landscapes  first  and  finished  by 
putting  in  the  sky.  This  is  probably  true,  and  this  method  of  proceeding  was 
a remnant  of  the  classic  spirit.  We  must  think  of  the  landscape-painters  of 
1830  as  simple  men,  happy  in  pursuing  their  quest  of  nature,  full  of  curiosity 
with  regard  to  the  details  of  the  forests  and  farms,  loving  them  in  their  humble 
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truth,  and  no  longer  with  the  eighteenth-century  intention  of  finding  pastoral 
plays.  What  stirs  Rousseau  is  the  structure  of  an  oak-tree,  its  robust  knots, 
its  roots,  the  powerful  complication  of  its  branches,  which  Eugene  Isabey,  the 
intermediary  between  the  Empire  and  romanticism,  had  already  been  able  to 
see  and  to  love;  it  is  furthermore  the  aspect  of  a meadow,  the  study  of  the 
accidents  of  the  soil.  He  draws  them  lovingly,  with  admirable  sincerity.  He 
constructs  a group  of  trees  with  as  much  care  as  the  Academicians  put  into  the 
construction  of  a nude  figure.  He  is  marvelously  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
expressing  the  personality  of  a tree.  He  is  less  sensitive  to  color.  He  places 
his  large  masses  of  foliage,  his  imposing  forest  boundaries,  against  skies  of  a 
beautiful  low  tone,  generally  with  the  light  behind,  so  as  to  give  a uniform 
tone  to  the  silhouettes  and  to  assert  thus  their  massive  and  sculptural  character. 
There  is  also  the  vision  of  Ruysdael  and  Poussin;  but  Rousseau  has  a far 
deeper  sense  of  poetry,  a far  greater  feeling  for  distance,  for  the  mystery  of 
shadows.  It  is  the  impression  of  fecundity,  of  force,  that  makes  Rousseau  a 
poet,  and  for  this  he  will  count  in  the  future  not  only  as  the  reviver  of  land- 
scape-painting m Erance,  but  also  as  a great  visionary  of  the  forms  of  nature. 
His  execution  is  fat,  rich,  and  fiery.  He  searches  neither  for  strange  effects  of 
light  nor  for  unexpected  details;  he  adheres  to  the  grand  disposition  of 
Poussin.  The  ‘Sunset’  (Plate  i)  at  the  Louvre  well  supplies  the  synthesis 
of  his  fine,  sincere  talent,  of  his  warm  and  concentrated  coloring. 


'Cfit  l^orfes  of  3^ousstau 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  PLATES 

‘OUTSKIRTS  OF  THE  FOREST  OF  FONTAINEBLEAU,  SUNSET’  PLATE  1 

IN  the  autumn  of  1845,  when  Rousseau  was  living  with  Dupre  in  the  forest 
of  Isle-Adam,  he  painted  this  celebrated  picture,  acknowledged  by  all 
connoisseurs  to  be  a masterpiece.  Through  a magnificent  arched  opening  in 
the  thick  wood  a vista  opens  upon  a vast  plain  where  the  setting  sun  enriches 
everything  with  its  last  rays.  “In  spite  of  the  grandeur  of  nature,”  writes 
Sensier,  this  picture  “gives  all  the  forceful  harmonies,  the  forms,  the  accents, 
of  the  end  of  the  autumn  day  upon  the  border-line  of  a wood;  the  sun  of  gold 
and  rubies  throws  its  last  flames  in  a sheaf  of  brilliant  light.” 

Sensier  goes  on  to  relate  how  Rousseau  was  touching  and  retouching  this 
picture  when  Dupre,  fearing  it  would  be  ruined,  advised  Rousseau  to  stop 
work  upon  it,  turn  its  face  to  the  wall  for  a month,  then  examine  it  coolly, 
and  if  still  discontented  with  it  burn  it  up  and  start  again.  Rousseau  prom- 
ised, and  a month  later,  in  the  presence  of  Dupre,  he  examined  it,  and  after 
a few  moments  of  silence  said,  “I  am  going  to  sign  it;  it  is  finished!”  “And 
that  is  how  this  beautiful  picture  was  preserved.  Rousseau  created  it,  and 
Dupre  saved  it.” 
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Mr.  C.  H.  Caffin  also  has  most  eloquently  praised  this  when  he  says,  “But 
in  Rousseau’s  Sunset  Scene  another  day  of  labor  is  finished;  rest  is  brooding 
down  upon  the  tired  earth;  creatures  nearer  to  nature  than  beings  in  the  shape 
of  humanity  are  taking  their  fill  of  water  before  they  too  settle  down  upon  the 
earth,  that  mighty  bosom  from  which  all  things  draw  nourishment  and  on 
which  all  rest.  Those  same  cows  — or  others  like  them  — will  inhabit  the 
same  scene  to-morrow;  those  sturdy  trees  and  branches  will  survive  another 
and  another  day,  as  they  have  weathered  many;  the  scene,  as  Rousseau  painted 
it,  is  typical  and  elemental  — not  alone  a spot  on  the  edge  of  the  Forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau, but  a poem  of  universal  import,  whose  theme  is  the  ever-present 
one  of  the  earth’s  enduring  strength,  and  of  recurring  toil  and  rest.  Rousseau 
reached  this  power  of  elemental  expression  by  continually  concentrating  his 
great  faculty  of  observation  upon  the  fundamental  qualities  of  nature,  which  as 
compared  with  man’s  moods  and  changes  are  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever.” 

It  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1849,  and  was  bought  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment for  four  thousand  francs,  remained  in  the  Luxembourg  until  ten 
years  after  the  master’s  death,  and  is  now  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Louvre.  It 
measures  a little  more  than  four  and  a half  by  six  feet. 

A picture  of  almost  identical  composition  and  similar  dimensions  by  Rous- 
seau belongs  to  the  Wallace  Collection  in  London,  only  here  he  has  depicted 
in  a marvelous  manner  the  morning  mist  lying  low  upon  the  plains. 

‘THE  VILLAGE  BAKERY’  PLATE  II 

The  Village  Bakery’  was  another  of  the  three  pictures  ordered  and  paid 
for  by  M.  Hartmann  which  remained  in  Rousseau’s  studio  over  fifteen 
years.  He  worked  and  worked  upon  them  in  the  desire  that  they  should  be 
“An  Eclogue  devoted  to  Light,  in  three  odes;  without  any  preoccupation  for 
the  picturesque,  for  the  anecdote,  or  for  the  artificial;  to  celebrate  the  do- 
minion and  power,  always  young,  of  the  Mother  Creatrix  of  all  things.” 
Speaking  of  the  three  pictures,  Sensier  goes  on  to  say:  ‘“The  Village 
Bakery’  is  a more  simple  composition;  it  is  a group  of  large  box  and  lemon 
trees  which  shade  the  low  construction  of  a sort  of  hut,  in  the  center  of  which 
we  perceive  the  opening  of  an  oven  in  the  open  air.  A woman  squatted  upon 
her  knees  is  baking  her  bread.  Behind  this  group  of  shrubbery,  quite  primi- 
tive in  form,  we  see  in  the  distance,  in  the  full  sun,  a cultivated  plain  and  the 
scattered  houses  of  a village.  Rousseau  proceeded  as  in  his  ‘Farm,’ in  gri- 
saille, and  did  not  stop  until  he  had  formulated  with  a religious  exactitude  all 
that  which  was  life,  in  this  charming  composition.” 

A.  de  Lostalot,  commenting  on  Rousseau’s  pictures  belonging  to  M.  Hart- 
mann, says,  “Here  is  ‘The  Village  Bakery’  in  the  Landes,  one  of  those  pic- 
tures filled  with  sun,  as  Rousseau  knew  how  to  paint  them  in  the  happy  period 
when  his  palette  admitted  only  golden  tones.  Near  relation  to  the  ‘Farm- 
house on  the  Borders  of  the  Oise’  (Plate  x),  this  canvas  carried  in  it  all  the 
seductions  which  we  recognize  in  that  amiable  manner  of  the  painter.  We 
thought  it  a Dutch  picture  of  the  better  rank;  the  preciousness  of  the  work  as 
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well  as  the  charm,  the  freshness  of  color,  and  elegance  of  the  line,  make  us 
think  of  Ruysdael,  at  the  same  time  that  the  amber  tones  and  the  heavier  touch 
recall  the  savory  technique  of  Cuyp.  There  is  in  these  two  pictures  the  same 
arrangement  in  composition;  the  principal  motive  occupies  the  center  of  the 
picture;  on  either  side  landscape  vistas  stretch  into  the  distance.  A vertical 
line  traced  in  the  middle  of  the  canvas  would  divide  it  into  two  complete  sub- 
jects, balanced  according  to  the  rules  of  art.'" 

< TH  E OAKS’  PLATE  1 1 I 

The  tones  in  this  picture  are  clear-cut  and  crisp;  there  is  a suggestion  of 
autumn  in  the  atmosphere.  Vivid  patches  of  blue  sky  show  between 
the  clouds  of  a mackerel  sky,  and  the  bright  sun  behind  the  oaks  causes  them 
to  cast  a deep  shadow  across  the  vivid  green  grass,  so  that  the  spectator  gets  a 
view  of  the  side  of  them  which  is  in  deep  shadow.  There  is  a little  stagnant 
water  in  the  foreground,  at  which  one  of  the  cows  is  drinking.  A white  road 
crosses  the  plain,  and  broad  brush-strokes  of  mixed  gray  suggest  a thick  un- 
dergrowth of  bushes  in  the  distance. 

M.  La  Fenestre,  comparing  ‘The  Oaks’  with  those  in  ‘The  Village  under 
the  Trees,’  says,  “The  five  great  oaks,  isolated,  badly  grouped,  their  roots 
sunk  in  the  soft  earth,  upon  a marshy  plateau,  have  had  more  difficulty  to 
grow  large,  and  they  have  also  had  more  difficulty  to  live;  branches  more 
twisted,  growth  less  compact,  foliage  less  glistening,  burned  by  the  sun,  dis- 
ordered by  the  storm,  these  trees  are  less  noble,  with  the  appearance  remain- 
ing of  heavy  and  rustic  roundness,  but  with  what  robust  and  good  simplicity 
they  spread  in  protecting  file,  their  great  heads  erect  and  tufted,  to  shelter 
from  the  sun  or  rain  the  ruminating  cattle  and  the  tattered  cow-herd.’’ 

This  picture  measures  about  two  by  three  feet.  Formerly  belonging  to 
the  Edouard  Andre  Collection,  it  now  forms  a part  of  the  Thomy-Thierry  in 
the  Louvre. 

‘LANDSCAPE’  PLATE  IV 

This  peaceful  French  landscape,  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  Boston 
Art  Museum  by  Thomas  G.  Appleton  in  1876,  gives  us  the  soft  greens  of 
early  summer.  Here  is  a fallow  meadow-land  bounded  by  wooded  hills,  the 
arrangement  of  several  groups  of  trees  being  a marked  and  pleasing  feature 
of  the  composition.  The  blue  sky  is  covered  with  filmy  clouds.  Under  the 
shade  of  some  trees  at  the  left  we  see  a flock  of  sheep  and  the  attendant  shep- 
herd. A rough  cow-path  leads  to  a pool  of  water  in  the  foreground  which  re- 
flects the  bright  blue  of  a woman’s  skirt  and  the  forms  of  two  cows  she  is 
bringing  to  water.  Beyond  the  group  of  poplars  in  the  middle  distance  we  see 
the  blue  of  another  stagnant  pool. 

There  is  no  striking  chiaroscuro  in  this  picture,  but  the  tempered  light  is 
diffused  through  the  clouds,  and  a streak  of  sunlight  falls  on  the  distant  grass- 
land. All  is  bathed  in  the  warmth  of  a soft  summer  haze.  As  M.  La  Fenestre 
says,  “One  of  the  traits  also  of  the  genius  of  Rousseau  is  the  heat,  intense, 
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profound,  intimate,  with  which  he  knows  how  to  fill  his  earth  and  sky,”  which 
is  well  typified  in  this  canvas. 

The  picture  measures  a little  more  than  ten  by  fourteen  inches,  and  is 
signed  on  the  left. 

‘THE  VILLAGE  OF  BECQUIGNY’  PLATE  V 

WE  have  in  ‘The  Village  of  Becquigny’  another  of  the  pictures  upon 
which  Rousseau  worked  for  so  many  years  for  M.  Hartmann.  The 
plate  shows  a picturesque  little  hamlet  of  one  street  with  one-story  cottages 
with  thatched  roofs  and  white-washed  walls  lighted  up  bythe  first  rays  of  the 
sun  as  it  rises  behind  the  ridge-poles  on  our  right.  Two  slim  young  oaks 
stand  sentinel  guard  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  others  are  scattered 
picturesquely  about  the  cottage  doors,  their  foliage  treated  somewhat  in  the 
exact,  detailed  manner  characteristic  of  Rousseau  in  his  later  years.  There  is 
a pump  half-way  down  the  village  street,  and  a man  on  horseback  in  the 
shadow  of  one  of  the  cottages  is  coming  up  the  road,  his  little  white  dog  trot- 
ting along  ahead,  and  a small  boy  is  dragging  along  a log,  for  fire-wood  ap- 
parently, the  bright  sunlight  on  his  back;  these  are  the  only  signs  of  human 
life  about  the  place. 

“‘The  Village,’”  writes  Sensier,  “was  one  of  his  torments.  The  day  before 
it  was  sent  to  the  Salon,  even,  he  worked  upon  it  with  a fury  that  disheartened 
us.  In  a single  day,  trebly-locked  in  his  studio,  he  transformed  the  entire 
sky.  He  had  thrown  himself  with  abandon  into  Japanese  art,  and,  dominated 
by  those  beautiful  oriental  auroras,  which  unite  so  well,  in  just  balance,  the 
softness  of  dawn  and  the  ardor  of  the  tropics,  he  had  made  for  that  poor 
hamlet  of  Picardy  a firmament  where  Buddha  would  have  chosen  his  throne 
of  light.  . . . Later  he  refashioned  it  again  and  turned  back  to  our  melan- 
choly horizons,  to  our  skies  sad  and  gray.” 

‘OLD  FOREST  TREES  OF  BAS  BREAU’  PLATE  VI 

This  picture  takes  us  into  the  heart  of  the  forest  of  Bas  Breau,  near  the 
village  of  Barbizon,  where  the  giant  oaks  of  the  forest  are  to  be  found. 
Rousseau  paints  the  trunks  old  and  knotted,  the  foliage  thick  and  dense.  It 
would  seem  that  the  sun  could  scarcely  penetrate  if  it  were  not  high  noon. 
As  it  is,  however,  the  brilliant  sunlight  plays  upon  the  gnarled  and  rugged  tree- 
trunks  in  a most  fantastic  and  poetic  manner,  and  upon  a few  cows  who  are 
grazing  and  refreshing  themselves  at  the  little  pool  of  water  in  the  foreground, 
while  the  cow-herd  rests  almost  unobserved  under  a tree  at  tbe  left  of  a path 
which  leads  out  from  under  the  trees.  This  descriptioji  of  Sensier  aptly  de- 
scribes it:  “It  is  a brilliant  effect  of  myriads  of  solar  combustions.  Some  cows 
are  grazing  under  three  great  oaks  of  the  old  resting-place  of  the  Gorge  of 
Apremont  at  high  noon,  when  the  sun  pours  down  in  Jack-o’-lantern  spangles, 
like  a shower  of  light  upon  a whole  tract  of  land.” 
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‘FOOTPATH  AMONG  THE  ROCKS  OF  APREMONT’  PLATE  VII 

This  picture  gives  us  a little  idea  of  the  barrenness  of  nature  which 
Rousseau  was  so  fond  of  depicting.  The  Gorge  of  Apremont  in  the 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau  furnished  him  with  many  subjects,  some  of  much 
poetic  grandeur.  This  is  a simple  composition  of  a rocky,  hilly  pasture,  with  a 
footpath  winding  among  the  boulders.  A peasant  with  his  staff  is  plodding 
up  the  path,  following  his  faithful  beast  of  burden,  who  is  just  about  to  turn 
out  of  sight  at  the  top  of  the  hillock  into  a little  copse  of  birches  and  beech- 
trees.  The  sky  is  covered  with  soft  clouds,  and  the  picture  gives  us  a feeling  of 
poetic  grace  and  simple,  rustic  beauty. 

M.  Sensier  says  of  this  picture  that  it  “surpasses  all  that  I have  seen  in 
volume  of  harmony,  in  richness  of  tones,  in  multiplicity  of  brilliant  touches 
entangled  one  with  the  other,  to  the  point  of  surpassing  the  brilliancy  of  the 
most  splendid  mosaics.” 

This  was  one  of  Rousseau’s  most  successful  pictures,  painted  in  the  happy 
years  between  1850  and  1855.  It  was  bought  by  M.  Tattet,  but  in  1869  it 
belonged  to  M.  H.  Brame. 

‘THE  VILLAGE  UNDER  THE  TREES’  PLATE  VIII 

This  picture  is  sometimes  entitled  ‘Oaks  in  the  Landes.’  Some  thatched 
cottages  are  grouped  under  the  deep  shade  of  magnificent  oaks.  Under 
the  trees  all  is  a deep  green  or  brown,  except  for  a touch  of  blue  on  the  skirt 
of  the  woman  carrying  the  water-pails.  Above  the  tree-tops  are  rifts  of  blue 
sky,  and  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  beyond  the  sheltered  copse,  striking  the 
sides  of  the  houses  seen  through  the  trees,  a chance  ray  falling  on  the  figure  of 
the  woman. 

It  was  not  exhibited  until  the  Salon  of  1864,  although  painted  some  years 
before.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Bischoffsheim  Collection,  and  now  to  that 
of  the  Thomy-Thierry,  bequeathed  to  the  Louvre.  In  a room  where  there  are 
five  other  canvases  by  Rousseau  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  no  pool  or  bit  of 
water  in  it.  M.  La  Fenestre,  writing  of  this  collection,  says: 

“In  this  beautiful  ensemble,  ‘The  Village  under  the  Trees,’  ‘The  Oaks’ 
(Plate  III),  the  ‘Borders  of  the  Loire,’ give  perhaps  best  that  impression  of  the 
pacific  genius  of  the  artist  powerfully  penetrated  by  the  pacific  grandeur  of 
nature.  With  what  happy  majesty,  in  the  ‘Village,’  in  a close  group,  some 
immense  trees,  superb  giants,  vigorous,  abundant,  copiously  befoliaged,  hold 
suspended  their  silent  and  opaque  masses  of  solid  verdure  above  some  humble 
thatched  roofs  tranquilly  seated  under  their  opulent  domes!  The  way  is  soft 
and  easy  in  this  sheltered  corner,  for  men  as  for  plants.” 

The  picture  measures  about  two  feet  by  one  and  a half. 

‘THEMARSHINTHELANDES’  PLATEIX 

WHILE  Rousseau  and  Dupre  were  in  the  southern  lands  of  France  in 
1844  the  former  made  a sketch  in  half-tones  of  a marsh  where  the  cows 
lounged  in  the  grass,  with  a view  of  the  lower  Pyrenees  in  the  distance.  This 
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was  the  foundation  of  this  beautiful  little  picture,  ordered  by  M.  Hartmann, 
finished  after  a comparatively  short  time,  and  bought  by  the  Louvre,  at  the 
sale  of  his  effects. 

The  picture  measures  about  two  by  three  feet,  and  represents  a marshy 
plain  with  a snow-capped  range  of  mountains  on  the  far  horizon.  Under  some 
oak-trees  we  see  a thatched  cottage  and  a haymow.  The  sky  is  covered  with 
soft,  hazy  clouds,  through  which  a softened  sunlight  falls,  lighting  up  the  dis- 
tant plain,  while  the  foreground  is  in  deep  shadow,  but  the  half-tones  are 
relieved  by  the  brighter  tones  in  the  painting  of  the  herd  of  cows  reflected  in 
the  stagnant  water  and  the  blue  jean  trousers  of  the  cow-herd. 

M.  Edmond  About  writes  of  it,  “‘The  Marsh  in  the  Landes’  is  a radiant 
little  canvas,  where  the  water  mirrors,  the  sun  gleams,  the  flowers  blow,  and 
the  cows  play  joyfully.  Nothing  can  be  simpler,  or  more  true,  or  more  deli- 
cious, than  this  picture.  And  it  is  finished  — note  that!” 

‘FARM  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  OISE’  PLATE  X 

This  picture  is  one  version  of  the  River  Oise,  which  Rousseau  painted 
many  times.  A comfortable  white  farmhouse  with  tiled  roof  is  on  the 
right,  with  the  smoke  lazily  curling  from  its  chimney.  The  farm  extends 
down  into  a wooded  point  of  land  which  runs  out  into  the  river;  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  is  most  charmingly  reflected  in  the  water.  As  usual  with  Rousseau, 
there  is  just  enough  suggestion  of  human  life  to  keep  the  landscape  from  seem- 
ing dead  and  lifeless,  but  never  enough  to  detract  in  the  least  from  the  feeling 
that  one  is  looking  primarily  at  a picture  of  some  mood  of  nature.  A woman 
is  washing  clothes  on  the  river-bank  under  the  spreading  boughs  of  a tree  that 
dip  down  into  the  water,  and  a man  in  a dug-out  is  poling  his  boat  out  from 
the  shoal  and  wooded  banks  of  the  stream.  If  we  could  see  the  color  there 
would  doubtless  be  a touch  of  blue  or  red  about  their  clothes,  in  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  green  verdure.  A summer  haze  softens  the  light  of  the  sun 
and  bathes  the  shores  of  the  further  river-bank. 

It  was  exhibited  at  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1867,  and  belongs  now  to 
the  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  Collection  of  New  York. 

AS  was  the  case  with  Corot,  the  majority  of  Rousseau’s  pictures  are  in  private  collec- 
tions. It  is  difficult  to  give  a list  that  will  be  correct  for  any  length  of  time,  so  we 
shall  give  only  those  in  public  collections,  and  the  titles  of  the  others,  the  most  noted. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  PAINTINGS  OF  ROUSSEAU  IN  PUBLIC  COLLECTIONS 

England.  London,  Hertford  House:  Glade  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  — 
HOLLAND.  The  Hague,  Heer  H«  W.  Mesdag:  Descent  of  Cattle  from  the 
Higher  Alps  — FRANCE.  Chantilly,  Conde  Collection:  Landscape  — Duke  of 
Orleans  Collection:  Edge  of  the  Wood,  Forest  of  Compiegne — Havre,  Museum: 
Landscape  in  water-colors  — Lille,  Museum:  Interior  of  a Kitchen  — Montpellier, 
Museum:  Cows  in  a Meadow;  Pool  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  — Paris,  Louvre: 
Outskirts  of  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  Sunset  (Plate  i);  Marsh  in  the  Landes  (Plate  ix); 
The  Oaks  (Plate  lll);  Village  under  the  Trees  (Plate  vill);  Effect  of  a Storm;  Spring;  The 
Banks  of  the  Loire;  The  Pond;  The  Borders  of  a River;  The  Old  Resting-place  of  Cattle 
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in  Bas-Breau — Nantes,  Museum:  Cows  at  Drinking-place;  Water  Meadows  — Rheims: 
Landscape  — UNITED  STATES.  Boston,  Art  Museum:  Landscape  (Plate  iv)  — 
Baltimore,  T.  W.  Walters  Collection:  The  Hoar-frost;  Early  Summer  Afternoon; 
Landscape  — Chicago,  Art  Institute:  Spring;  Landscape;  An  Autumn  Day;  Land- 
scape— New  York,  Metropolitan  Art  Museum:  Edge  of  the  Woods;  Landscape; 
River  Landscape — In  the  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  Collection:  Gorges  d’Apremont; 
Farm  on  the  Oise  (Plate  x);  Edge  o-f  the  Wood;  Morning;  and  three  others. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  PAINTINGS  BY  ROUSSEAU  IN  PRIVATE  COLLECTIONS 

AUTUMN  at  St.  Jean  de  Paris;  Autumn  Evening;  Avenue  of  Chestnut-trees;  Banks 
of  the  Oise;  Charcoal-burner’s  Hut;  Coast  of  Granville;  Cottage  in  Berry;  The  Cot- 
tage; Evening;  Farm  in  the  Landes;  Farm  in  the  Wood;  Farm  in  Berry;  Footpath  among 
the  Rocks  of  Apremont  (Plate  vii);  Forest  Scene;  Forest  Skirts  of  the  Monts  Girard;  The 
Glade;  Group  of  Oaks  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau;  Hamlet  in  Normandy;  Herd  of 
Cattle  in  the  Jura;  Hillock,  Jean  de  Paris;  The  Hunt;  In  the  Woods;  In  the  Forest  of 
Clairbois;  Interior  of  the  Forest;  Landscape  and  Forest;  Landscape  in  Berry;  Landscape 
in  Summer;  I.ittle  Fisherman;  Marsh  near  a Paper-mill;  Morass  in  the  Landes;  Morning; 
Old  Forest  Trees  of  Bas  Breau  (Plate  vi);  The  Plain;  Plain  of  Barbizon;  Plain  in  the 
Pyrenees;  A Pond;  A Pool  in  the  Landes;  The  Pool;  Pool  in  the  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau; Springtime;  Spring  at  Barbizon;  Spring  on  the  Loire;  The  Stone  Oak;  A Storm; 
Sunset;  Sunset  after  Storm;  Twilight;  Valley  of  the  Tiff.nige;  View  of  the  Chain  of  Mont 
Blanc  in  a Storm;  View  of  Forest  Land  at  Sunset;  View  at  Bas  Meudon;  The  Village  of 
Becquigny  (Plate  v);  The  Village  Bakery  (Plate  ii);  Washing-place  at  the  Edge  of  a 
Pond;  Watercourse  at  Sologne;  Water  Meadows;  Wooded  Landscape;  Woods  in  Winter. 
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A LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 
DEALING  WITH  ROUSSEAU 

About,  E.  Nos  peintres  au  Salon  de  1857.  Paris,  1857  — Alexandre,  A.  Histoire 
. populaire  de  la  peinture.  Paris,  1895 — Bellier  de  la  Chavignerie,  J.  B.  E. 
Dictionnaire  general  des  artists  de  I’ecole  fran^aire,  etc.  Paris,  1885  — Blanc,  C.  Les 
artistes  de  mon  temps.  Paris,  1876  — Braun,  Clement  & Cie.  120  Photographies  des 
oeuvres  de  Rousseau.  Dornach,  1896  — Bryan,  M.  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  En- 
gravers. London,  1904  — Brownell,  W.  C.  French  Art.  New  York,  189a  — 
Burty,  P.  Maitres  et  petits  maitres.  Paris,  1877  — Caffin,  C.  H.  How  to  Study 
Pictures.  New  York,  1905  — Coffin,  W.  A.  (in  Modern  French  Masters).  Edited 
by  J.  C.  Van  Dyke.  New  York,  1896  — Catalogue  des  tableaux  par  Rousseau: 
Vente,  Mars,  1850.  Paris,  1850  — Catalogue  de  la  vente  par  suite  du  deces  de 
Rousseau,  1868  (contains  article  entitled  ‘L’CEuvre  posthume  de  Theodore  Rousseau 
by  T.  Silvestre’).  Paris,  1868  — Chesneau,  E.  L’Art  et  les  artistes  modernes  en 
France  et  en  Angleterre.  Paris,  1864  — Chesneau,  E.  Peintres  et  Statuaires  Roman- 
tiques.  Paris,  1880  — CuARtTiE,  J.  L’ art  et  les  artistes  fran^ais.  Paris,  1876  — Cyclo- 
paedia OF  Painters  and  Paintings.  Edited  by  J.  D.  Champlin,  Jr.,  and  C.  C.  Perkins. 
New  York,  1888  — Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Edinburgh,  1902  — fetudes  et  cro- 
quis,  reproduits  et  publics  par  Armand-Durand.  Paris,  1876  — Gautier,  T.  Les 
Beaux-Arts  en  Europe.  Paris,  1856  — Genzel,  W.  Millet  und  Rousseau.  Leipsig, 
1902 — Gigoux,  j.  Causeries  sur  les  artistes  de  mon  temps.  Paris,  1885 — La  Grande 
Encyclopedia  (article  signed  Ph.B.).  Paris,  — Grenelle,  R.  B.  Notes  Critical 
and  Biographical,  Collection  of  W.  T.  Walters,  1895 — Hamerton,  P.  G.  Landscape. 
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Boston,  1885 — Kingsley,  R.  G.  A History  of  French  Art.  London,  1899  — 
Lalauze,  H.  Theodore  Rousseau,  Peintre  de  Paysage  (from -the  ‘Galerie  historique 
et  critique  du  dixneuvieme  siecle').  Paris  — Larousse,  P.  A.  Grand  Dictionnaire  Universel 
du  XlXn'e  siecle.  Paris,  1875  — Mauclair,  C.  The  Great  French  Painters.  Trans,  by 
P.  G.  Konody.  New  York,  1903  — Mollet,  J.  W.  The  Painters  of  Barbizon.  Lon- 
don, 1890  — Muther,  R.  a History  of  Modern  Painting.  London,  1895  — Muther,  R. 
Ein  Jahrhundert  franzosischer  Malerei.  Berlin,  1901  — Notice  des  etudes  paintes  par 
M.  Theodore  Rousseau,  exposees  au  cercle  des  arts.  Preface  par  Ph.  Burty. 
Paris,  1867 — Reinach,  S.  Appolo,  An  Illustrated  Manual  of  Art  throughout  the  Ages. 
London,  1907  — Sensier,  A.  Souvenirs  sur  Theodore  Rousseau.  Paris,  1872 — Smith, 
C.  S,  Barbizon  Days.  New  York,  1902 — Smith,  G.  W.  Painting,  Spanish  and 
French.  London,  1884  — Stothert,  J.  French  and  Spanish  Painting.  Philadelphia, 
1877 — Stranahan,  C.  H.  A History  of  French  Painting.  New  York,  1888  — Thom- 
son, A.  J.  F.  Millet  and  the  Barbizon  School.  London,  1903  — Thomson,  D.  C.  The 
Barbizon  School  of  Painters.  London,  1891 — Thore,  E.  J.  T.  Salons  de  1844-48 
avec  preface  et  une  lettre  a Theodore  Rousseau.  Paris,  1870  — Van  Dyke,  J.  C.  His- 
tory of  Painting.  New  York,  1894  — Wolff,  A.  La  capitale  de  Part.  Paris,  1886  — 
Wolff,  A.,  and  others.  Notes  upon  certain  masters  of  the  XIXth  century.  Privately 
printed  in  1886. 

MAGAZINE  articles 

LART,  1882:  P.  Burty;  Theodore  Rousseau,  paysagiste  — Art  Amateur,  1884: 
1 Anonymous;  Account  of  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  at  Barbizon  to  Millet  and 
Rousseau — L’Artiste,  1871:  T.  Gautier;  Rousseau,  Paysagistes  contemporains  — Les 
Arts,  1903:  M.  Hamel;  Les  origines  de  Part  moderne  — Century,  1891:  C.  de  Kay; 
Theodore  Rousseau  and  the  French  Landscape  School  • — • Chautauquan,  1903:  N.  H. 
Moore;  Work  of  Rousseau  — Current  Literature,  1900:  W.  J.  Stillman;  Painter 
Rousseau  — Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  1861:  Anonymous;  Vente  Theodore  Rousseau. 
1868:  Article  by  P.  Burty.  1873:  R.  Menard;  Collection  Laurent-Richard.  i88i: 
A.  de  Lostalot;  La  Collection  Frederic  Hartmann.  1881 : G.  La  Fenestre;  Le  Chateau  de 
Chantilly  et  ses  collections.  1884:  A.  Michel;  Exposition  des  dessins  du  siecle.  1884: 
A.  Michel;  A propos  d’une  Collection  Particuliere  exposee  dans  la  galerie  de  M.  Georges 
Petit.  1886:  Anonymous;  Le  Commerce  des  tableaux  et  la  vente  Morgan.  1887: 
Anonymous;  La  Peinture  aux  Etats-Unis,  les  galeries  privees.  1889:  P.  Mantz;  La 
peinture  Fran9aise.  1902:  G.  La  Fenestre;  La  collection  Thomy-Thierry — Die  Gegen- 
wart,  1891:  Articles  by  G.  Gurlitt — Die  Kunst,  1901:  Hugo  von  Tschudi;  Die 
Jahrhundert  Austellung  Der  Franzosischen  Kunst.  1904:  Von  Walther  Gensel;  Der 
Meister  des  Paysage  Intime — Magazine  of  Art,  1888:  D.  C.  Thomson;  Pierre- 
Etienne-Theodore  Rousseau  — McClure,  1896:  W.  H.  Low;  A Century  of  Painting. 
1903:  J.  La  Farge;  Barbizon  School  — Nouvelle  Revue,  1881:  Roget-Ballu;  Le  pay- 
sage frangais  au  KIKine  siecle  — Zeitschrift  fur  Bildende  Kunst,  1868:  A.  Teich- 
lein;  Theodore  Rousseau  und  die  Anfange  des  paysage  Intime. 
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F.  W.  Deyoc  & Co/s  Artists'  Tube  Colors 

ARE  THE  STANDARD  QUALITY 

Used  by  all  prominent  artists  and  sold  by  all  first-class  dealers 
Also  BRUSHES  and  other  ARTISTS’  MATERIALS 

F.  W.  DEVOE  & C.  T.  RAYNOLDS’  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 


Have  you  ever 
noticed 

how  the  best  art  dealers  take 
every  care  to  show  the  paintings 
they  have  to  sell  under  the  best 
possible  conditions?  Have  you 
observed  that  the  artificial  light- 
ing of  their  galleries  is  so  good 
that  you  do  not  realize  you  are 
seeing  pictures  by  artificial  light  ? 

You  will  find  that  nine  out  of 
ten  use  our  reflectors  almost 
exclusively.  There  are  no  other 
picture-lighting  fixtures  to  com- 
pare with  them.  We  want  to 
light  your  pictures.  W^e  will 
give  the  same  care  to  lighting  a 
single  painting  that  we  give  to 
a gallery  full. 


BRAUN’S 

CARBON 

PRINTS 


FINEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE 
IMPORTED  WORKS  OF  ART 


^NE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  direct 
'^reproductions  from  the  original  paintings 
and  drawings  by  old  and  modern  masters  in  the 
galleries  of  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Berlin,  Dres- 
den, Florence,  Haarlem,  Hague,  London,  Ma- 
drid, Milan,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Rome, 
Venice,  Vienna,  Windsor,  and  others. 

Special  Terms  to  Schools. 


I.  P.  Frink  , New  York 

551  Pearl  Street 

Telephone,  83  Worth 


BRAUN,  CLEMENT  & CO. 

256  Fifth  Ave.,  bet.  28th  and  29th  Sts. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


REPRODUCTIONS  OF  MASTERPIECES 


I N 


MASTERPIECES  OF  REPRODUCTION 


QR£UZ£ : Toun?  Girl 
(Original  owned  bj  Prince  Lictknowsk;) 


The  greatest  selection  and  largest  variety  will  be  found  in  our  catalogue,  containing 
400  illustrations  of  the  most  famous  pictures  — both  ancient  and  modern. 

A copy  of  this  reference-book,  indispensable  to  all  lovers  of  art,  with  comments  by  com- 
petent critics,  biographical  notes,  suggestions  for  decorating  homes,  schools,  etc.,  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  50c.,  which  amount  will  be  reimbursed  on  receipt  of  initial  order. 

Art  Schools,  Libraries,  and  other  educational  institutions,  making  appli- 
cation on  their  printed  letter-heads  and  enclosing  20c.  in  stamps  to  defray  packing  and  for- 
warding expenses,  will  receive  a copy  free. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY 
14  East  23d  Street  (Madison  Square  South),  New  York 


A visit  our  Show-rooms  is  rtsftctfuUy  requtsitd 


In  answering  advertisements,  please  mention  Masters  in  Art 
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SISTINE  MADONNA 


RAPHAEL 


12  X 17  inches 


Price,  j^i.oo  Each  1 

From  small  electrotypes  printed  on  this 
quality  of  paper,  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  give  any  idea  of  the  beauty  of  these  prints. 

The  illustrations  are  here  given,  merely  to  show 
the  ten  subjects  in  the  series,  and  enable  readers 
who  may  not  be  familiar  with  them  to  make  a 
selection. 


BATES  & GUILD  COMPANY, 


THE  GLEANERS  MILLET 

17x12  inches 


SPRING 


SURRENDER  OF  BREDA 

17  X 14  inches 


VELASQUEZ 


PORTRAIT  OF  MONA  LISA 

II  X 17  inches 


DA  VINCI 


17  X II  inches 


BOTTICELLI 
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FRAMING  PRINTS 

Postage  Paid 

Each  print  is  the  size  given  under  the 
illustration.  The  color  is  a warm  sepia, 
with  surface  of  the  print  a “dead”  finish  — 
that  is,  there  is  no  gloss  or  shine.  Prints 
are  shipped  flat,  tipped  at  the  top  to  deckle 
edge  antique  mounts,  20  x 25  inches  in 
size. 

42  CHAUNCY  ST.,  BOSTON 


SYNDICS  OF  THE  CLOTH  GUILD  REMBRANDT 
17x11  inches 


THE  NATIVITY 

12  X 17  inches 


CORREGIO 


THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  MURILLO 
12x17  inches 


THE  FIGHTING  Te'me'raIRE  TURNER 

17x1}  inches 


DANCE  OF  THE  NYMPHS  COROT 

17  X 12  inches 
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iWasttrsi  in  ^rt  for  1908 

will  be  published  on  the  same  plan  and  up  to  the  same  high  stand- 
ard in  every  respect  which  has  characterized  the  preceding  years 
of  the  publication.  The  artists  to  whose  work  it  has  been  definitely 
decided  to  devote  numbers  are  as  follows:  — 

SIR  FREDERICK  LEIGHTON 

who  was  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  is  noted  for  his  sumptuous  color  and  the 
graceful,  statuesque  pose  of  his  figures. 

EDOUARD  MANET 

the  leader  of  the  Impressionist  School  in  France  for  many 
years.  He  used  this  manner  of  painting  in  the  portrayal  of 
figure  studies  and  nudes. 

NICHOLAS  MAES 

the  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  and  one  of  the  best  painters  of 
genre.  His  simple,  family  scenes  of  peasant  life  have  almost 
a modern  look. 

CARLO  CRIVELLI 

Almost  an  anachronism  in  fourteenth-century  Venice.  His 
pictures  glow  like  old  mosaics  with  every  accessory  of  deco- 
ration. 

DOMENICO  THEOTOCOPULI 

that  strange  and  little  understood  painter  called  El  Greco  (The 
Greek),  who  migrated  to  Spain  and  painted  those  almost  sav- 
age pictures  with  sacred  themes,  and  weird,  forceful  porrtraits. 

PARIS  BORDONE 

A follower  of  Titian,  “who,”  John  Addington  Symonds  re- 
marks, “mingled  on  his  canvas  cream  and  mulberry  juice  and 
sunbeams.” 


^ufijfcription,  $1.50,  in  atitancc 

If  subscribers,  when  renewing,  will  remit  by  Postal  or  Express  Money  Order,  it  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  publishers,  who  have  to  pay  collection  charges  on  checks  drawn  on  banks 
outside  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 
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